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Editorial 

THE programme of the Bournemouth Conference shows variety 
enough concentrated into its three days of business to satisfy even 
that Mr. Smith, of Leicester, who made Cheltenham memorable for 
the cheap press. The main subject appears to be book seleétion of 
two kinds, adult and junior. Mr. Callender has been given a 
difficult task, and it does not appear conceivable that any very practical 
issue can come of the debate even with Mr. Jast as opener. Book- 
seleGtion must be the application of a series of definite answers to 
such queStions as “ What is a good book ?” “ What is a bad book ?” 
“ When may an inferior book prove to be the best for the end in 
view ?” and so on; and that is a matter first for a committee, which 
may give well-led and lengthy deliberation to the subje& ; it certainly 
won’t come to much in open conference. Much the same must be 
the case with “An Analysis of Child Reading,” even if Mr. Osborne 
leads and Mr. Berwick Sayers follows him. On what enquiry will 
the analysis be based ? Who das analysed children’s reading in Eng- 
land on any scale that would justify public debate ? 


* * * * 


It was a pity that more of the Education Committee of the 
Library Association could not have heard the twenty-s debate 
on the new syllabus of the examinations which Mr. F. E. Sandry 
opened somewhat deliberately at Chiswick. (Mr. Sandry, by the way, 
would do well to write papers for large meetings and not to depend 
upon notes!) The opener, however, covered the ground methodically 
and clearly showed that he had from first to last espoused the best 


interests of candidates. The syllabus is to line on with that of such 
examinations as the Municipal Treasurers, in that it will consist of the 
three Stages, elementary, intermediate and final. Criticism from the 
candidates was various, but showed apprehensions—some of which 
Mr. Sandry dispersed—that work already done on the old syllabus 
might be at a discount. There was the usual criticism of chief 
librarians, and the examiners were flayed, and as both are used to 
this no harm was done. But it would be well if a clear statement 
were issued by the Council as to the position in all its aspe&s of 
examinees whose work is partly done. 
* * * * 


We published last month a thoughtful article by Mr. Frank M. 
Gardner in which he suggested that a charge of sixpence or one 
shilling yearly should be made for the use of lending departments 
in public libraries. The suggestion is not new, is, indeed, made by 
town councillors at frequent intervals; and is met by librarians on 
the ground that a charge cannot legally be made for any book services 
of a library working under the A&s. But, leaving aside so alterable 
a thing as an A& of Parliament, the matter is worth discussion anew. 
Would the bulk of readers who use a library have literary enthusiasm 
to the value of a yearly shilling ? Again, would the charge create a 
privileged class of readers? Clearly a one-shilling payment would 
not support any library in present conditions, and the ratepayers as a 
whole would in that case provide the housing and service of a library 
from which without direct payment they were debarred. At present 
some pay and do not use, but they have the right to use always. 
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We understand that to encou drama in the villages the 
Oxfordshire Rural Community Council has opened a library of plays 
at Barnett House, Oxford. Several known playwrights have given 
copies of their plays, and for a small subscription village societies can 
borrow them. We suppose this local society will work in co-opera- 
tion with the Library of the British Drama League which is an outlier 
of the National Central Library. The interest of plays in libraries 
lies largely in the fa& that dramatic readings are much approved by 
librarians, and are greatly enjoyed by readers and audiences; but 
when such readings take place before audiences exceeding sixty 

ns, although no admission charge is made, the library becomes 
iable for performing fees. This vitiates an important part of the 
work of drama libraries, and it should be possible for some 
arrangement to be made with authors collectively which shall make 
such readings a practicable matter, without infringing the property 
or income of the authors. 


* * 


The opportunity to acquire permanent headquarters is so valuable 
to the Library Association that it is somewhat unfortunate that it 
occurs in difficult financial times. The Carnegie Trust, as is well 
known, has given most generously in the matter, has provided the 
building and has made certain advances towards the improvement 
of the exterior and the courtyard adjacent ; but the conditioning of 
the aétual buildings will more than absorb any investment capital 
which can be realised by the Association. In the circumstances we 
understand that an appeal will be made to the members at large for 
some money sacrifice to help in the replacement of the capital which 
must be spent and to ensure the upkeep of the premises. We know 
library workers are not rich, and have varying means, but we have 
faith that everyone who knows what he owes to the Library Associa- 
tion in education, publicity, advice, and indeed in the very existence 
of a library profession, will contribute, even at some cost to himself. 
The results of this appeal may be in some degree a measure by which 
the faith of the present-day librarian in librarianship may be tested. 


* * * * 


There is no quite obvious reason why the most expensive hotel 
in Bournemouth should have been chosen as the Headquarters for 
the Conference in September. Bournemouth is a city of hotels, and 
although we meet, as the prospectus apologetically informs us, in 
the high season, in this year of all years a hotel which asks eighteen 
shillings for bed and breakfast should be considered a luxury. No 
doubt the Council has accepted the best advice in making the choice, 
and we do not discuss the merits of the hotel in question, but some 
regard should be had for the financial possibilities of libraries, and, 
at present, of librarians, many of whom will pay their own Conference 
bill. There are difficulties in the matter, but we suggest that the 
Conference should not be held at fashionable resorts in the high 
season when it cannot be wanted, and that ten shillings is enough for 
the bed and breakfast most hoteliers are accustomed to offer. 
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Light Fiction in Rate-Supported Libraries 
By E. B. ScHorretp. 
(Librarian, Education Offices, Manchester). 


REcENT articles and letters in the library and trade press reveal that 
the old controversy concerning the provision of light fition by 
public libraries is not yet decided. Mr. Sayers has raised, to good 
purpose, the shade of Peter Cowell, and doubtless this old gentleman 
was amazed to find that the disputation to which he contributed in 
1877 still continues. Cowell’s contribution was so founded on sound 
sense that but for one word it reads as freshly as if it had been written 
yesterday. (How the idea of reading “ improving” literature dates 
as Victorian in these unimproving days!) “ The social question, if 
I may so call it, of amusement and relaxation, was subsidiary” in 
early public library policy, says this clear-headed protagonist of the 

; and those of us who are young enough to be able to perceive 
that the Victorians were a great generation, and that ViGorian 
“improvement” is at least preferable to Georgian sex-obsession, 
futuristic twaddle and economic muddle, can only doff our hats 
(if any) and say, “ Verily thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build.” 

The Publishers’ Circular put the cat among the pigeons a short 
time ago by suggesting that the funtion of the public library should 
be educational. The naughty paragraph which so irritated some of 
our colleagues was, of course, simply a carelessly worded echo of a 
leading article dated April 18th, 1931. ‘“ The public library,” we 
were then told, “ is an expensive rate-supported organization mainly 
engaged in the distribution of fiction . . . If its funétion is recrea- 
tional, why limit the service to books? If it is educational, why do 
so many public libraries issue such a tremendous percentage of 
novels ?” To these questions I have not seen a completely satisfying 
answer. Are librarians themselves not wholly convinced ? Possibly 
the degree of their irritation is the measure of their uneasiness. For 
one can readily imagine that municipal and county librarians, having 
laboriously built up an imposing barricade of “ issues,” must be 
exceedingly annoyed when the first piece of ancient artillery, such as this 
eighty-year-old fiction question, blows their airy contraption sky-high. 
“ Your statement amazes me,” indignantly writes one librarian to the 
editor of The Publishers’ Circular ; but, frankly, is the Statement amazing 
when made with reference to an 82 per cent. issue of fi@tion? And if 
the claim be advanced that this percentage is exceptionally high, is 
the point at issue materially affected if we reduce the figure to 70 per 
=" And of less than this figure how many libraries can 

? 


Many library authorities follow the logical course, when “ once 
the principle of stocking popular novels is accepted,” of supplying 
in large quantities those that are most popular —the plain course of 
giving the public what it wants just as the subscription library and the 


book-shop do. Yet we have been in the habit of deeming our 
libraries superior to commercial book-distributing agencies, by 
virtue of our book-selection. But if 80 per cent. of our business is run 
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on commercial lines, can we honestly claim superiority ? And if we 
cannot claim superiority, can we claim rate-support ? 

Why bother about book-selection ? Why not say frankly, with the 
bookseller, that any book that is wanted in large numbers has “ proved 
itself,” that a demand on the part of thousands of members of the 
species homo sapiens cannot but be charaéterized by sapience, that 
popularity is the hall-mark of a book? Why not, by scientific demand- 
assessment, simply enable the public to read what it wants because 
it wants to—the only reading, according to Canon Hannay, that is 
worth the name ? (What would the Canon say, one wonders, to the 
theory that we should do what we want because we want to, and do it 
at the public expense ?) Why not “ dope ” (to use the Canon’s word) 
the seedy suburban clerk, whose life of monotonous pen-pushing 
must be so dispiriting, with the exhilarating romance of gangsterdom 
and vice? Well, why not ?—Simply, I suppose, because we are 
spending public money. Is there no raison d’étre, no principle, under- 
lying our public service ? Do we expeé to use the ratepayers’ money 
without being asked occasionally to point to a substantial yield of 
improved citizenship? Public expenditure postulates service of 
= value. Other public services, such as roads, sewerage, street 
ighting, police and education, are provided at the general expense 
because they are absolutely essential to civic welfare. Can light 
fiction be placed in the same category ? Services of a more individual 
incidence and benefit—house lighting, transport, swimming-baths 
and tennis-courts—are provided on the principle that each person 
pays according to his consumption or use. Is light fiction of greater 
civic value than these ? 

To put my point bluntly: do I as a ratepayer pay my library 
tate in order to popularize the fiction best-seller ? Most certainly not. 
I pay it because I believe that, since commercial book agencies 
emphasize that which is populas, a public agency is necessary to 
emphasize that which is good; and that, as on the mighty ocean of 
popular pot-boilers the neat craft of careful craftsmanship is hardly 
discernible, disinterested book-selection is work of the highest social 
value. No doubt I shall be told that “the library that eschews 
popularity has no right to call itself public,” but the hollowness of 
the argument is disclosed by a momentary consideration of the 
funétions of the public police and the public rate-colle&or | (But perhaps 
it is thought that the public library has a closer affinity with the public- 
house. And, truly, free beer would be even more popular, and far 
more social, than free light fiction.) No doubt I shall be told, too, 
that the library has “ a duty to those ratepayers who desire entertain- 
ment only,” but I ask: what other forms of entertainment do local 
authorities provide free of charge? I am led, therefore, to endorse 
Mr. Gardner’s outspoken thesis that the public library, having gained 
rate-support because it was “ originally conceived as a part of edu- 
cational policy,” has, by exploiting the popular desire for amusement, 

“ Suffered a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange.”* 
Having been created to popularize the good, it has stooped to popu- 
larizing the popular. 


* Oxford English Dictionary. —“ Rich,” § 7d: “ Highly entertaining of 
amusing ; also, preposterous, outrageous.” 
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VERNIER INGENUITY 


In a bay of “ Vernier’ Shelving there are 164 slots in a range of six 
feet, and by an ingenious conjunction with the brackets a close positive 
adjustment within the narrow margin of }th inch is obtained. To obtain 
this result in the ordinary rack and tag shelving 2,304 slots would be required, 
14 times the number used in the “ Vernier.” In the hook-on type 1,152 
slots would be needed. 


That is where all shelving with a positive adjustment is completely 
eclipsed by the “ Vernier.” 


Close adjustment is a necessity in classified libraries as books of varying 
sizes are shelved together, and it is highly desirable to keep a range of shelves 
well up from the floor and within easy reach. 


In the matter of adjustment a rack and tag shelf requires adjusting 
at 4 points, the hook-on shelf requires to be lifted out of engagement with 
the upright and obviously cannot be easily adjusted with the books on the 
shelf. With the “ Vernier” there are only two points of adjustment, and 
as the bracket slides in and is held by the guideway, it is simple to raise or 
lower a shelf at each end. 


Another feature of the “ Vernier” gives the maximum shelf fairway 
unobstructed at the ends, so that you do not gec books projecting in front 
of the shelves. 


There are no makeshift or imitation devices used in the “ Vernier.” 
Every feature is strikingly original, ingenious and effective. 


REPEAT ORDERS. 


Mitehell Library, Glasgow. 
, Second Installation of 50 Rolling Bookstacks and Wall Shelving. 


Glasgow now uses “ Vernier” at Shettleston, Whiteinch, Patrick, 
Stirling, Couper Institute, Cathcart and Elder Library. 


Newport use “ Vernier’ in Central and Branches. 


Department of Forestry, Oxford University (2nd order). 


Widnes (2nd order); Penarth (3rd order); Cheshire County (3rd 
order); Midlothian (5th order). 


RECENT INSTALLATIONS. 
Charminster, Walthamstow, Motherwell, Wick, Denny. 


“VERNIER” IS NOW USED 
IN 175 LIBRARIES. 


LIBRACO LIMITED 
62 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
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One would have thought that the Public Libraries Committee 
would have given a strong lead in this matter, would indeed 
have wrestled with this problem as Jacob wrestled with Yahweh, 
until the breaking of the day enabled them to prevail. But apparently 
they failed to realize even that there is a problem, and dismissed the 
controversy as being “ of no particular moment.” Surely, our pro- 
fessional pride shyly whispers, breaking through our professional 
diffidence,—surely a question that has continued to exercise the minds 
of successive generations of librarians cannot be wholly without 
significance or 4 unworthy of a reasoned reply. To say that “ much 

the greatest literature in the English language” takes the form of 
fiction is simply irrelevant ; for great literature is obviously outside 
the scope of the /ight fiction controversy. “ One of the most valuable 
services” of public libraries, affirms the Kenyon Report, is “ to 
provide that intelligent refreshment which we all need; and if for 
some that recreation is found in literature which does not appeal to 
more highly cultured minds, it is to be regarded as a foundation for 
better things, and as, at worst, preferable to other modes of recreation 
which exist as alternatives.” As for the “ foundation for better 
things ” notion, Mr. Sayers finds that the public’s reading of Edgar 
Wallace simply stimulates its desire for more Edgar Wallace ; while 
the “ intelligent refreshment ” principle serves only to remind us that 
whereas tenth-rate fiction is provided free the produétion of first-rate 
music and drama is rarely even subsidized. Indeed, if payment is 
demanded for educational evening classes, can non-educational fiction 
logically be provided free? The case for such free provision is in 
faé& demolished by the Report itself. “ People,” we read, “ are willi 
to pay to go to a cinema, and there is no sound reason why they should 
have their lectures for nothing.” Substitute the words “ light fiction ” 
for the word “ le&tures,” and how greatly the argument gains | 
Most opportune, therefore, is the economy measure recently 
initiated in some American libraries of “ placing all new titles, and 
all added and replacement copies, of adult fiction on a rental basis, 
the only exception being new copies of classics” (Library Journal, 
v. $7, p. 115). If this sane subordination of work of less cultural 
value to that of greater can gain acceptance in the American public 
library, which prides itself on being a “ community center,” can it be 
impossible of nme in the English public library, whose “ under- 
ing principle is the training of the good citizen” ? I suggest, there- 
ore, that whenever further library legislation is promoted local 
authorities be freed from the shackles of the “ free” clause, and 


enabled to experiment. 

In the meantime much good would be accomplished if light- 
fi&tion issues could be shown separately in library statistics. = 
funétion of the Library Association and the library press would . 
appear to be to provide standards of comparison by which the efficiency 
of libraries may be judged. Yet the Library Association Record is 
content to compare total issues, regardless of the gross misrepresenta- 
tion by which a fortnight’s professional reading of a volume of the 
Cambridge Modern Hiftory, by a teacher who is stimulating the minds 
of forty children, counts one, while a fortnight’s reading of the novels 
of Miss Dell may count three or four. This method of comparison 
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is calculated to encourage the gravest abuse. For a librarian could 
attain excellent results by cutting down his expenditure on expensive 
books of information, which have a low turnover but are of great 
social value, and by applying his savings to cheap novels, which have 
a high turnover but are of infinitesimal social value. At the last 
Conference our President said that “ it was time that the division of 
Statistics into fition and non-fi@tion came to an end, as the terms had 
not much meaning nowadays.” If, however, all fi€tion with a claim 
to be classed as literature were put into Dewey’s 800, and issue 
Statistics were divided into “classed” and “ non-classed,” then surely 
we should have a most useful yard-stick for measuring the progress 
of our work. 

Future library progress may lie, not in spe€tacular increases of 
issues, but in improvement of the quality of reading. How then can 
this improvement be assessed, or how can libraries be compared, or 
how can the younger librarian win his spurs, unless the fiction of the 
light fiction issues is exploded ? 


A Service Counter for a Small Town or 
Branch Library 


By Avan TuHompson, A.L.A. 
Assistant-in-Charge, High Street Branch Library, Bolton. 


As the smooth running of the lending department of a library depends 
in no small measure upon successful work within the staff enclosure, 
it is surprising that so little attention seems to have been given to 
the planning of the library service counter—as evidenced by the fa& 
that its design has remained static practically since the introduétion 
of open-access. Accordingly, these drawings are offered as being 
perhaps of interest and suggestive value. 

They illustrate a of enclosure that might with advantage 
be used in almost any library of medium size, although in the main 
they were planned with the special requirements of branch libraries 
in view. 

With regard to the shape of the enclosure, the following advan- 
tages are claimed for its triangular form :— 

1.—While it is necessary for a reftangular enclosure to occupy 
a central — to obtain oversight of shelves—frequently resulting 
in loss of space at either side of the counter, the cantilever type of 
enclosure can conveniently be made to occupy a corner position 
without sacrifice of oversight. 

2.—Its triangular shape recognises the fact that it requires three 
times as long to discharge a book as to charge it, by providing an 
“IN ” counter longer by over a third than a square enclosure occupy- 
ing twice the area. 

3.—The long “ ENTRANCE ” counter gives a correspondingly 
longer queue space. 

4.—Too often the retangular enclosure in providing the 
necessarily long “IN” counter assumes proportions which make 
attention to both counters by a single assistant (frequently necessitated 
in a branch library having only a small staff) an unduly tiring business. 
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LIBRARY 
SERVICE-COUNTER FOR 
SMALL TOWN OR BRANCH. 


Fig. 3. Riblic ede of Counter. 


_ 


Fig.4. Staff side of Zr Counter 


On the other hand, while the three-sided enclosure provides counter 
space adequate enough to permit of several assistants attending the 
“RETURN ” counter during rush periods, the interior enclosure 
space remains small, and the energy lost by constant movement 
between the two counters is reduced to a minimum. (See Figure 1.) 


A further aid to speeding up the counter service is proposed 
by the adoption of book-wagons to replace the usual cupboards and 
shelves under the return counter. The empty book-wagons would 
be pushed under the counter from its open end, so that there would 
be minimum interruption of the work of the assistants there engaged. 
As a means of preventing the sides of the wagons from striking or 
scouring the inner side of the counter a triangular piece of wood 
(wider than the amount of the hang of the wagon over its wheels) 
the same length as the counter is fixed in the angle made between 


LIN 
Figl. Pao of 
Service-Counter 
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the inner counter side and the floor. Any tendency book trolleys 
may have to go to that side of the counter is counteraéted by the 
slope of this wood which forces the wagon wheels to keep to the 
floor. (Figures 2 and 4.) 

The book-wagons would be constructed with tilted shelves so 
that titles of books would be plainly visible and in order that some 
rough preliminary sorting of books might be accomplished. When 
the trolleys were full of returned volumes they would be drawn from 
under the counter “ broadside-on,” without disturbing any other 
wagons and wheeled out, thus saving a double handling of books from 
bins to trucks and from truck to shelves. 

Finally, a further improvement to the stereotyped style of 
enclosure is suggested by the abolition of the wooden book ledge, 
in favour of an all-glass ledge. The object of the ledge is, of course, 
to protect the charging trays and to provide a convenient rest on 
which borrowers may put their books while they are being discharged. 
Too often, when the ledge is made of wood covered with plate glass 
the progress of book discharging is retarded due to the difficulty in 
distinguishing numbers on cards at the back of the trays, because of 
the shadow cast by the solid ledge. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ARISTARCHUS, 

I read your letter in the January issue with keen pleasure. 
Rarely has one of our circle seen so many nails at one time and given 
them resounding thwacks on their heads as you have done. 
Eratosthenes evidently feels this also, for he trots out the very common 
(and therefore foolish) sneer of age at the 

CONSERVATISM 
of youth. Both youth and age have their failings, but the vice of 
intolerance is less easy to forgive in the aged. I suspeét that 
Eratosthenes’ talk of his years is a pose, and that in reality he is in 
that shadowy, borderline world which we know by the entirely 
unromantic term ‘‘ middle age,” where one regrets the passing of 
youth and struggles against inexorable time until the passionless calm 
of age makes us tolerant of all things—even youthful librarians. | 
do not consider that the last generation of librarians has the slightest 
claim to the respect of young men in the profession. Public Libraries 
were an early municipal service ; they had a unique opportunity to 
make their position secure ; and the early librarians wasted it. One 
man only stands out—James Duff Brown—who was the ablest and, 
even at the last, the most youthful brain ever produced by librarianship. 

So Eratosthenes, crying “I know everything ; you are young, 
and therefore can know nothing ”—surely an absurd posture for 
anyone to adopt—tells you that “ close classification and strié analytical 
cataloguing ” are the main principles of librarianship. Mr. Jast, we 
are told, introduced display thirty years ago. “‘ There was book 
display on special forms and cases at Wallasey twenty-five years ago, 
and pictures, flowers and coloured notices. . . . It is only in the past 
five years that a few other Northern libraries have discovered this 
form of seduétion.” Perceive, young Aristarchus, that Eratosthenes 
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; 7 Roneo British Steel Equipment 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS BUILDING 


in open competition with the world. 


The contract for the Steel Bookstack to be installed 
in the Library of the new League of Nations building 
at Geneva has been entrusted to Roneo Ltd. 

The Library, which will house a million books, is to 
have ten floors, with a total of 35 miles of shelves 
which will require 400-500 tons of British steel for 
their construction. The stack room is entirely fire- 
proof. Books themselves are difficult to burn, and as 
there is no wooden shelving to feed an outbreak of 
fire, the maximum safety is ensured. 


Write for Catalogue on Roneo Steel Equipment. 


Roneo Ltd. Art Metal Equipment Dept. 
5-11 HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 
Phone: Holborn 7622 
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seriously believes all this! He imagines that your idea of display is 
““a few cases, flowers, etc.” He simply doesn’t grasp the fac that 
nothing less than A Revowurice: 

in library technique is in your mind. Because the great minds of 
the past adopted close classification and invented new (and usually 
absurd) rules for cataloguing, and tried to foist on the public that 
monument of futility the card catalogue, we must follow humbly 
in their Steps for ever! I, like you, have been forced to smile at the 
extraordinary jumble of nonsense which is taught as “ library 
technique.” My cataloguer came to me recently with a classification 
query. I would have none of him. “ Go,” said I, “ place that book 
wherever you like in Dewey’s great scheme for hiding books. As 
there are several places for each subje& and as not more than ten 
per cent. of all the books you classify fall readily in one of the heads 
of this classification, the vast majority of your books are in hideous 
confusion anyway. But when only about one reader in a hundred 
can use decimal numbers—even if he had the patience to try and 
understand our foolish systems—to split hairs over this classification 
is merely a waste of time.” And our catalogues! What Herculean 
waste of energy! Imagine the classic fights about rules—how childish 
it all was! Do you know that the L.A. and A.L.A. rules are still 
Studied for Section IV., and can you tell me of a single library which 
follows the L.A. Variations ? 

Truly, we have lost ourselves. In our little profession our little 
minds are like mice in a cage, interminably chasing round. Our so- 
called library technique is based on the wrong principles of fifty years 
ago, and, curiously enough, the new technique, as | see it, will take 
us back to the right ideas of that remote ago. Students of librarian- 


ship still study ENGLIsH LITERATURE. 

It is one whole examination in itself. Does anything more clearly 
demonstrate the inability of our profession to think ? In these modern 
days, when the pace of research is increasing by leaps and bounds, 
when the library is faced with great and urgent problems of 
book selection to make accessible an outpouring of books on all 
subjects, we force young people to waste their energy qualifying for 
an examination on a subjeét which clearly classes us as custodians of 
‘literature. Is that what librarianship is ? Or am I right in my view 
that if the study of any art or science is essential to training in librarian- 
ship, there should be alternatives in Seétion I. in art, biology, physics, 
economics, etc. Because literature, after all, is a hobby just as much 
as football, or philately, and it has only obtained a disproportionate 
place in our life because it happened to be a hobby for a cultured and 
(in past days) wealthy and powerful class. I do not decry it ; I merely 
put it in its place. And to a librarian, the man who reads biology, 
or chess, or even library technique, deserves quite as much con- 
sideration as the reader of literature. I pi€ture Eratosthenes as 
mentally fixed in a past age; lost in his library, cherishing his first 
editions, he is_blind to the world around him. Technique can be 
summed up in a sentence. Our job is to sele&t books for those who 
want them and to get the books to their readers as quickly as possible. 
We take down indicators—give three rousing cheers—and ereét 
another and more formidable barrier in classification and classified 
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card catalogues. The sooner both are abolished the better. 

As for our CONFERENCES, 
well, they might just as well be conferences of grocers—except that 
grocers are noticed more by the press. Days are devoted to solemn 
discussion of meaningless things, and fundamentals, if mentioned, 
merely make people like Eratosthenes froth at the mouth. I have 
just been re-reading his notes on Woolworths. If more libraries were 
run as intelligently as Woolworths, we should be in a far sounder 
position to-day. A training in the Woolworth organisation would 
be far more suitable for young assistants than a course at the School of 
Librarianship. 

But I fear that you do not yet realise the extraordinary limits of 
the profession of librarianship. Like the Established Church, our 
faith is all-embracing. We imagine that there is some conneétion 
between training for a private library, a Students’ or university library, 
and a public library, and group all in one dissonant whole. The new 
edition of Chesterfield’s letters incites me to give you some 

PATERNAL ADVICE. 

Clearly you need it; you are very obviously under the delusion that 
there is a purpose in library work. If you would travel further in 
your profession, my lad, abandon your ideals and do not make the 
fatal mistake of doing any original thinking. There are certain well- 
recognised rules in the library game. The first is that to succeed 
it is essential that you should do no work in your library. By all 
means contribute to the text books issued from time to time by the 
Library Association to maintain the “ professional ” fiction, but you 
must always ensure that you describe nothing which is less than 
ten years old, and you must take care to write pleasant things about 
certain libraries and their librarians. You don’t believe them, of 
course—neither does anyone else—but that is being what is called 
“ constructive.” If you have ideas and voice them, you will be up 
against the mental inertia of a majority which never thinks and a 
minority which believes that thinking is their prerogative. That 
was a certain young assistant’s trouble. He dared to think and to 
voice his thoughts in attraétive English, and he committed the grave 
error of CALEING A BuuFr. 
The library profession believes (and rightly, in view of its obvious ~ 
limitations) that thinking men, like Cassius, are dangerous. By all 
means invent some trifling gadget—a book rest, a non-slip ladder 
foot or some similar idea which can be got by the hundred at Wool- 
worths—and you will gradually get a reputation as a brilliant man. 
But eschew fundamentals. They are not discussed in the best library 
circles. 

I suppose that, being young, you will ignore all these 


Wise SAYINGs. 
Probably you will be right in so doing. As you grow older you will 
make the astonishing discovery that the failings of librarianship are 
the failings of all professions ; that the incredible folly of librarians 
is paralleled by the incredible folly of councillors, dustmen and 
politicians ; and that the men whom you have worshipped from a 
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distance are very human, very childish and often very pitiable when 
seen at close quarters. And then you will realise that to have ideas 
and an intelligence perhaps a little higher than normal, and an urge 
to clear thinking snl dale dealing will make you, like Gautier’s white 
blackbird, an outcast of the community. So shed your white feathers, 
my boy, assume the dismal hue of your fellows and make the best 
of their virtues by trying to forget their limitations. Our niche is a 
small one; it will shrink as the years go by ; and it is folly for us 


to delude ourselves into the belief that it is a great cathedral. 
Yours, 
ARISTIDES. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of 
Lerrers ON Our Arratrs.”—Editor, THe Lisrary Wor 


Personal News. 


Mr. Davip Rag, F.L.A., Senior Assistant, to be Librarian-in- 
Charge, Reference Library, Lambeth. 

Mr. AvBert JoHN WALForD, B.A., F.L.A., Second Assistant 
Librarian, Stoke Newington, to be Senior Assistant, Lambeth. Also 
selected: Mr. Ralph Percy Bateman, Wood Green; Mr. Herbert 
Cecil Caistor, Exeter; Mr. John Fry, Barking; Mr. Carus George 
Samuel Smith, Ipswich ; Mr. Lionel White, Sheffield. 


Library Topics 

[The Editor of Tue Lisrary Worup would be glad if Librarians would 
furnish Topics of Professional Interest relating to their Libraries for 
insertion in these columns. Matter should reach the Editorial Offices 
not later than the first day of each month.| 


Bethnal Green 

We are glad to welcome the Bethnal Green Annual Catalogue 
for 1931. Like previous issues, this catalogue is a serious attempt to 
provide something more than a dry-as-dust list of books. The des- 
criptive notes are unacademic and in most cases express some critical 
gusto and provide unusual angles of approach, Where extraéts from 
reviews have been used, freshness and interest have been sought. 
The notes under Coward (p. 24), Games (p. 40) and Poiret (p. 72) are 
fair examples. Lists of this kind, limited to the books issued during 
the past year, are very useful as they show the selective power of the 

- librarian and committee exercised upon a definite series of books. 
Birmingham 

The Birmingham Public Libraries Committee have raised the 
fines charged upon books detained by borrowers beyond the fourteen 
days normally allowed for reading from 1d. to 2d. per week or portion 
of a week. 

A presentation has been made to the Reference Library by Alder- 
man Cadbury of a number of early geographical books of great rarity 
and value, and the books are now on exhibition. The collection 
includes six early editions of Ptolemy’s ‘“‘ Cosmographia ” and many 
other treasures, 


= 
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Bristol 

A successful example of a Listening Group was held at Bristol 
Central Library in conneétion with Mr. J. E. Barton’s recent broad- 
casts on “‘ Modern Art.” 129 persons joined the group and made 
an average attendance during the six weeks of 7o. A very wide 
representation of professions was a feature, and the discussions 
were thorough. There were naturally displays of pictures and books 
from the Libraries, and a photograph showing these appeared in 
The Listener for March 16th. The receiving set was provided by the 
Western Area Council. At one meeting one of His Majestty’s 
Inspectors attended. 


Burnley 


The Public Libraries Committee has just issued a most excellent 
Supplementary Catalogue of additions to the Edward Stocks Massey 
Music Library. The first printed catalogue of items contained in this 
library was issued in 1929. Since that date well over 2,000 items have 
been added to the collection, rendering necessary the publication of 
the supplementary list. The catalogue arranged as it is alphabetically 
under subjects is a very fine piece of work ; it is complete with an 
index of authors and composers. Burnley’s Librarian and staff are 
to be congratulated on a very fine achievement. 


Buxton 

Buxton Public Libraries have just issued the first number of 
what it is hoped will become a monthly “ List of Additions to the 
Library.” It is well produced and contains an article by Dr. Guffy 
on “ The Art of Reading.” It is interesting to see the fiction arranged 
according to subjeé&t—detettive, love stories, etc. 


Cambridge 

The Cambridge Public Library Record and Book-list for March 
is to hand. There is something aristocratic about this Record, some- 
thing that creates a desire to read it from end to end. The issue 
under notice is well up to the standard of its predecessors. It contains 
a sele&t bibliography of English Economic History that makes a 
splendid reading course and an article on learning a language. 


Chesterfield 


As a result of comments from several readers, many variations 
of the setting of the Monthly Bookshelf have been introduced. Instead 
of the broad headings of the Dewey Classification books are now 
grouped under popular headings in alphabetical order, which facilitates 
easy reference. 


Coventry 


The Coventry Bookshelf for May-June contains an article on 
Warwickshire Place Names by Frederick Smith, Town Clerk of 
Coventry. 


Eccles 


In conneétion with the local Scout Week held recently the 
Borough Librarian issued a handy list of some 250 volumes dealing 
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with Scoutcraft in all its branches. The list did not in any way exhaust 
the resources of the Library but was issued to give a general idea of 
what the Library contained on the subject. A copy was forwarded 
to each Scoutmaster in the district. 


Gateshead 

The Record contains an interesting article by John Oxberry 
entitled ‘‘ Peeps into St. Mary’s Churchwardens’ Accounts.” Another 
feature is the inclusion of the 100 main divisions of the Decimal 
Classification showing the arrangement of books on the shelves. 


Leeds 
The March and April issues of the Commercial and Technical 
Library Bulletin of the Leeds Public Libraries give a fairly full reading 
list of books on Eleétric Engineering. In view of its general useful- 
ness, it is a pity the publishers and prices could not have been given. 
The Chimney Corner has always been one of the very best juvenile 
library journals, and in the new March issue the high Leeds standard 


is Still maintained. 


Leicester 

The Leicester Art Gallery now has on view an exceptionally fine 
exhibition of works by Rodin, consisting of over one hundred works, 
chiefly bronzes, with some water-colours and etchings. 


Manchester 

The Manchester Librarian contains two most interesting articles 
dealing with the work of Mr. Chas. Nowell and an appreciation of 
the late John Albert Green. 


Preston 

A most interesting exhibition of modern printing craft is being 
held at the Harris Free Library, Preston. The exhibition, which is 
being held by the Preston Scientific Society in conjunétion with the 
Libraries Committee, gives book lovers an opportunity of seeing 
fine specimens of work from the private printing presses. 


Sunderland 

The Society of Graphic Art held an exhibition of drawings and 
prints at the Sunderland Art Gallery during February and March. 

The 126th Loan Exhibition is being held in the Sunderland 
Art Gallery. It consists of the Herbert Powell collection of Early 
British Water-Colours. It is lent by the Committee of the National 
Art Colleétors Fund and consists of 130 examples of the work of 
75 leading artists from 1750 to the latter part of the 19th century. 
The exhibition will remain open until the end of June. 


Swinton and Pendlebury 

A most excellent and refreshing bulletin is to hand this month. 
It contains an article by F. C. Boden, the author of “ The Miner,” and an 
illustrated article by Graham Elliot on ‘‘ The Charm of the Wells.” 
As we have said before, we like this bright little magazine. 
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Wallasey’s new Readers’ Guide contains a particularly interesting 
sele&tion of additions. 


Worthin 


& 
Yet another public library to hold an art exhibition during the 
year is the Worthing Public Library, where an interesting display 
of painting by the “‘ Twenties Group” was on show during February. 


Library Reports 

CoLcHEsTER Public Library.—37th Annual Report for the year ending 
31st O€tober, 1931. Borough Librarian, P. W. Bennett, A.L.A. 
Population, 48,607. Rate, 2.2d. Income from Rate, £2,404. 
Stock: Lending, 19,554; Reference, 13,574; Schools, 1,921. 
Additions, 2,644. Withdrawals, 957. Issues: Lending, 109,170 ; 
Juvenile, 30,029 ; Reference, 16,470 ; Schools, 17,978. Borrowers, 
4,104; extra tickets, 3,622. 

As in several years past, a most satisfactory state of progress is noted, and 
the fi from all departments shown in above Report eclipse those of any pre- 
viously recorded. The increase in the total issue amounted to 16,959 over last 

. The Carnegie Trustees have made a grant of £750 spread over three years. 

erence is made to the unsatisfa€tory nature of the existing accommodation. 
Gah aves The Carnegie Trustees hope that a solution of the 
library service is being considered. 

JoHaANNneEsBuRG Public Library.—Annual Report of the Librarian 
for the period 1st July, 1930, to 30th June, 1931. Librarian, S. B. 
Asher, F.L.A. Population, 199,203. Stock: Lending, 59,618 ; 
Reference, 55,333. Additions, 10,904. Withdrawals, 4,625. 
Issues: Lending, 465,794; Juvenile, 48,661; Reference, 94,394. 
Borrowers, 15,896. 

Since the Library was taken over by the City Council on July rst, 1924, the 

of the service has been remarkable. The issues have jumped from 290,000 
year the total issues were 37,853 more than those of the year previous. 
og en Memorial Library of scientific and technical books is proving of 
$77 volumes were added to this colleétion during 
past year. 

Nationa Library of Ireland.—Report of the Council of Trustees 
for 1930-1. 

— part of the Phillipps Collection preserved at Thirlestaine House, 

colle&tion num! 178 volumes, and pending the preparation 
of a full descriptive catalogue, a list of the manuscripts is printed in the present 

Report. the colleGtion of over 2,000 letters 

forming the correspondence o! Lennox, 4th Duke of Richmond and 

Gordon, while Viceroy of Teeland, 1807-1813. The year’s accessions amounted 

to 11,918, of which 1,696 were received under the Tndustrial and Commercial 

Property (Proteétion) A&. The Library was opened on 292 days, and the number 

of readers signing the signature book was 55,818. The catalogue of the colleétion 

robin gemma which comprises upwards of 6,000 volumes, has now been 
comp 

NorrHERN Regional Library System.—1st Annual Report of the 
Committee year 1931. 

The syStem now comprises a total of 31 libraries, 20 of which are urban, 

3 county, and 8 university and special. A syStem of inter-library loan between 


19 were supplied by the National Central ; 
: and it is hoped to have it complete 
cof to cover the entre cof 
After this period it is hoped that the 


year ending December, 1931. Librarian, Fred. W. 
Population, 26,000. Stock, 61,663. Additions, 1,675. With- 
drawals, 1,750. Issues, 215,145. Subscribers, 2,437. Subscrip- 


uphea 
but an application to the latter for an increase was not acceded to. 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 
Sayers (W. C. Berwick) A Manual of Children’s Libraries. Illustrated. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 270. London, Allen and Unwin, 1932. 10s. 6d. 


net. 


and can be found in earlier text books. 
ly on Modern Method and its application that will be tly appreciated 
all who are in or about 00 embark epon schemes of Li Library provision 
Scoonep, Be ers has always been ready to try fresh experiments and ideas 
i ildren’s Departments, and the result is a highly efficient service. We 
now see the results of his experience, together with that of others, in an 
valuable text book. The plans and ee oe oe 
roughly reliable book. 
DER BuCHERPREISE. Bearbeitet von Gertrud Hebberer. 


Jahrgang XXV., 1930. Small 8vo, cloth boards, pp. xvi., 456. 
pzig, Harrassowitz, 1931. R.M. 30. 

The catalogue is alphabetical by 


SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARY Second Folio, 1632-1932. A Catalogue 
of Shakespeare Editions, Playbills, Broadsides Exhibited in the 
Central Libraries, Walworth Road, S.E.17. Inaugurated by 
Sir Frank R. Benson, LL.D., April 218t, 1932. 8vo, wrappers, 
pp. 48. Southwark Public Libraries and Cuming Museum. 

is not the first Shakespeare Exhibition held by the Southwark Public 

enemy yy are on show in celebra- 


ro of the tercentenary of 
Tue YEARBOOK OF THE yee ani OF THE Empire, 1932. Edited 


by Sir H. Frank Heath. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv., 953. London, 

Bell, 1932. 15s. net. 

and will undoubtedly be required for the quick reference shelves. 
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to the great advantage of readers generally. A total of 1,793 applications for 
SS loans were sent in, and of this number 928 were dealt with by libraries within the 
scheme, and 8 
- - 
The Carnegie 
will be self-supporting. 
ru Port EuizaserH Public Library.—83rd Annual Report for the 
: A general Standard of excellence has been maintained during the year under 
review in spite of the continued depression. The decreased number of subscribers 
and subscriptions received ; and the all-round increase in the issues show, there is 
most other 
continued, 
The latest book dealing with Children’s Libraries is written by one who should 
; know his subje&. Mr. Sayers’ first little book on Juvenile Libraries has long been 
; out of print. Much of his subje& matter has, of course, been dealt with befo: 
5 
t 
I 
I 
E m 
ihe: 
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Tue Lrsrarres, Museums AND Art GALLERIES YEAR Book, 1932. 

Those of the British Isles with a Wide Seleé&tion from those of 

the Empire and Foreign Countries. 8vo, cloth, pp. xx., 286. 

Gravesend, Philip, (London, Simpkin Marshall), 1932. 258. net. 

This useful Rane Book will in future appear annually. The lists of 
British Libraries seem quite effective, but the foreign lists are not by an 
means as . For instance Japan with three entries, only one of whi 

ves any details at all, borders on the ridiculous. An application to the 
fap anese Embassy would, we think, have produced a more effective list. 
MACNAGHTEN (Lettice) Pistol ». Poleaxe. A Handbook on Humane 

Slaughter. With a Foreword by Viscount Lee of Fareham. 

And a Preface by R. G. Linton. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 

pp- xxv., 577. London, Chapman and Hall, 1932. 21s. net. 

A mo important book dealing with the slaughter of animals for human 
consumption, etc. The various methods are explained in some detail, and the 
The book is profusely illustrated and contains a foreword by Viscount Lee of 


Wiutams (Roger J.) An Introduétion to Biochemistry. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv., 501. London, Chapman and Hall, 
1931. 

Anai to outline the of and its ona 
and should be of definite importance in our libraries. 

Davis (S. C. H.) Motor Racing. Illustrated. 8vo, boards, cloth back, 
pp. Loadoa, lliffe, 1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

ator also. Sp and con bs 
“by word and photograph, all the joy, exer- 

tion and triumph of his work on the 

FouNDRYWORK AND METALLURGY. A Praétical and Authoritative 
Guide for Moulders, Pattern Makers and Apprentices. Edited 
by R. T. Rolfe. Illustrated. Volume I.: Pattern Making ; 
Moulding and Core Making ; Machine Moulding, Pp. vii., 254. 
Volume II.: Moulding Sands and other Mouldi g Materials ; ; 
Non-Ferrous Metallurgy ; Ferrous Metallurgy, pp. vil, 259-503. 
Volume III.: Refractories; Dressing, Trimming ead Sand- 
Blasting; Pyrometry ; Foundry Plant, pp. viii., 507-760. 
Cr. 8vo, limp cloth. London, Pitman, 1932. 6s. net per volume. 

A work that will strengthen our technical seftions. Written by experts, it is, 
a8 one expects from a Pitman publication, a thoroughly reliable treatise. 
Drnspate (A.) First Principles of Television. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 

. London, Chapman and Hall, 1932. 12s. 6d. net. 

of yet in be and fresh discoveries ase 
ping ante almost daily. In this book the author makes no claim to be up to date. 
is, however, an extremely well written treatise and a decidedly useful work of 


De Gruur (ing. Italo) Submarine Ti hy. A Praétical Manual. 
Translated from the Italian by J. J. MacKichan. With a Fore- 
word by T. E. Herbert. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. x., 
225. Pitman, 1932. 

survey in technical 


Fareham. 
| ying, testing d operation of submarine cables 
more than 30 years. This book will therefore be of extreme value. 
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Sewarp (A. C.) Plants. What they are and what they do. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 141. Cambridge University Press, 1932. 
4s. 6d. net. 

An attempt to bring home to the layman how much the world to plants. 

Being catiely fre book will he te 

beginners who are commencing to study botany and plant life. 

Foorr (Reginald) The Cinema Organ. A Description in non-technical 
language of a fascinating instrument and how it is played. Illus- 
Pyne 8vo, boards, pp. 126. London, Pitman, 1932. 2s. 6d. net. 

book on the cinema tten whose 
What Life Should to You. Edited by Alan 
Porter. 8vo, cloth, pp. 300. London, Allen and Unwin, 1932. 
tos. 6d. net. 
An extremely well written book dealing with human psychology. 

Leacock (Stephen) Back to Prosperity. The Great Opportunity 
of the Empire Conference. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. v., 103. London, 
Constable, 1932. 3s. 6d. net. 

Deals with the k tha be achieved by the forthcoming Empire Con- 

Suaw (Bernard) The Doétor’s Dilemma, Getting Married and The 
Shewing-up of Blanco Posnet. 8vo, cloth, a London, 
Constable, Standard Edition, 1932. net 


SHaw (Bernard) Love Among the pel A Novel. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 339. London, Constable, Standard Edition, 1932. 6s. net. 


SHaw (Bernard) Our Theatres in the Nineties. Volume III. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 420. London, Constable, Standard Edition, 1932. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Three more volumes of this now well-known and much appreciated edition 
of Shaw’s works. 

Brooke (Stopford A.) Ten More Plays of Shakespeare. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 513. London, Constable, Constable’s Miscellany, 1932. 


3s. 6d. net. 
The work of Stopford Brooke is too well known to need any introduétion. 


Benson (E. F.) Charlotte Bronté. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiii., 
313. London, Longmans, 1932. 12s. 6d. net. 

The author has given us a sane and interesting, if not a particularly new version 
of the Story of the Bronté family. He is a sympathetic writer at all times and is fully 
in tune with his subject. He has had access to the material which belonged to the 
late Mr. Clement Shorter and has in many cases amplified and corrected the state- 
ments made by Mrs. Gaskell in her authoritative life. The fascination of Charlotte 
Bronté’s life never seems to wane, or we might be tempted to say that there was 
hardly room for anothe et biography unless founded on entirely new material, which, 
from all appearances, indeed be hard to come by. 

Cuesrerton (G. K.) Chaucer. 8vo, cloth, pp. 302. London, Faber, 
1932. 128. 6d. net. 


h knowledge and appreciation 


early En; poet with thorou 
ot his writen ofthe great ea ities, oy! gered his pi in a most attractive form, 


it, as thou h his very subje& had inspired him with the 
of! interesting life. Moreover his comparisons 


ry and 
t Continental poets, such as Petrarch, are helpful 
gutting wack in Certainly a book to be 
recommended for every library. 
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BLuNDEN (Edmund) The Face of England. In a Series of Occasional 

Sketches. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv., 178. London, Longmans, 1932. 

38. 6d. net. 

A further volume in the well-known English Heritage Series. This time a 
volume of charming essays from the facile pen of Edmund Blunden. Surely 
there is not a library in the kingdom that will not put this book into their étock. 
Trenite (Gerard N.) Practical Training in Pronunciation. Cr. 8vo, 

cloth, pp. 111. London, Allen and Unwin, 1932. 3s. net. 

A useful and mo $t pratticable book for teachers. 


FICTION. 


Corsett (James) Vampire of the Skies. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 282. 
London, Jenkins, 1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

If the t criminal had not a all might have been well. 
do they do such things? This ¢heiller with bodies filing 

su 

Dantet (Roland) The Yellow Devil. Another Adventure of Wu 
Fang. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 288. London, Wright and Brown, 
£7932). 7s. 6d. net. 

real thriller with all the necessary charaéters. The wonderful Chinaman 
who ya power over millions of his countrymen, the mySterious jewel which 
flashes out now and again in the hunt, and, of course, the Scotland Yard men who, 
after many difficulties and mistakes, get their man. 

Fayarp (Jean) Heart’s Harrow. Translated from the French by 
Warre B. Wells. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 282. London, Mathews 
and Marrot, 1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

A pty ey love Story full of human experience, this novel was 
awarded the Prix Goncourt in 1931. It also merits the additional popularity 
will attain from being translated into English. 

Garpiner (D. F.) Another Night, Another Day. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 319. London, Constable, Cheap edition, 3s. 6d. net. 

There is a Streak of realistic tragedy in this author’s work, but the faé& that 
her novels se in reprints shows that her sincere style of writing and her genuine 
insight into nature are appreciated by a wide public. 

Kye (Sefton) The Vengeance of Mrs. Danvers. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 

. 312. London, 6d. net. 
the cass thle, 


diamond, i y 
CKENNA (Stephen) The Way a the Pheenix. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 
372. London, Chapman and Hall, 1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. McKenna has a large following, and his latest novel will not disappoint 
his admirers. It is in the nature of a sequel, and concerns the Dermotts, already 
well known to readers, during the war and post-war years. The romance ‘of Tony 
Dermott and Rhoda Fletcher here finds its free and unfettered fulfilment. 
Portock (Martin) Mystery in Kensington Gore. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 

pp. 252. London, Collins, 1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

It is certainly very annoying when you have taken a corpse away from the 
place of the murder, when you have safely deposited it miles away and on your 
return to the original te the body Gill whee you Sound 
Quite a worth while mystery 
RAeIGH (H. M.) Excess ‘Baggage. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 242. London, 

Methuen, 1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

A stunned Bishop in a trunk leads to queer situations when the trunk arrives 

eS eye nem, A Story on the lines of what used to be called the 


Txomson (A. A.) Fay of the Ring. A Circus Story. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 1932. 7s. 6d. net. 
It is not often that la godmother, but in this circus story 
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in the coils of snaky trunk. Once admitted to the circus, 


Loadon, Collins, 1932. 7s. 6d. net. 
A jail-bird adventurer who loves nothing so well as to stick his nose and his 
trigger-finger into every adventure that comes along. The interest in this Story 


never flags. 
Watson (E. L. Grant) Moonlight in Ur. A Romance. Cr. 8vo, 


cloth, pp. 286. London, Douglas, 1932. 7s. 6d. net. 
Romance of long ago days, love and war and temples blended with skill and 


colour. 
Wopenouse (P. G.) Doétor Sally. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 155. London, 
Methuen, 1932. 3s. 6d. net. 
A new edition of one of this popular author’s attraCtive and amusing Stories. 
JUVENILE. 


Writrams (Marguerite) Joan of Arc. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 191. London, Religious Traé Society, 1932. 3s. 6d. net. 
A biographical study of the “‘ Maid of Orleans ”’ written for the young. 

THE Forx’s Str Water Scorr. Arranged by Patrick Bray- 
brooke. With Life, Notes and Glossary. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, 


cloth, pp. 221. Stirling, Mackay, 1932. 3s. 6d. net. 
This work will undoubted! ly be of great service in the Junior Department. 


Hewme (Eleanor E.) Friends of Field and Forest. pp. 120. 
Feathered Friends of Field and Forest. pp. 124. 
Feathered Friends of Stream and Shore. pp. 120. 
Illustrated. Cloth. London, Religious Traé& Society, (1932). 


2s. 6d. net per volume. 

A series of reprints in a much handier form than the original editions. 
STEVENSON (J. Sinclair) Stories of the Irish Saints. Frontis. Cr. 8vo, 

cloth, pp. 128. London, Religious Tra& eet 4 (1932). 28. met. 

A good book that should and undoubtedly will find its place in all Junior 


Departments. 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
THe LrprariaN AND Book Wortp. Vol. XXI., Nos. 7 and 8, 
March and April, 1932. 
Tue Lrprary Assistant. Vol. 25, Nos. 3 and 4, March and April, 


1932. 
Tre Lrsrary Association Recorp. Vol. II., Nos. 3 and 4, March 


and April, 1932. 


The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
(for the year ending December 31t, 1931). 
Tue Carnegie Report to hand shows yet another fine year’s work of 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. Owing to the stringent 
economies which have been necessary during the past year in national 
and local expenditure, the Trustees have been obliged to limit their 
policy to schemes which do not involve public authorities and 
voluntary bodies in fresh expenditure. The policy has therefore become 
one of consolidation rather than of new developments. Thus grants 
will be made for maintaining and Stabilising aCtivities already in being, 


rather than for new purposes. 
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In the County Libraries and Rural Development, however, the 
Trustees have decided not to withdraw the encouragement from new 
schemes, though, naturally, whilst the Trustees will be ready to receive 
applications for further help to County Libraries, they will, no doubt, 
be more carefully considered on their merits than would have been 
the case had more lavish treatment been possible. 

Our readers are already aware of the decision to purchase premises 
in Bloomsbury, and large funds have been put aside for this important 
undertaking, from which both the National Central Library and the 
Library Association will benefit, since the two institutes will be 
housed together in a well situated group of buildings. 

Other interesting se&tions of the Report deal with grants to 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Libraries, Play Centres for Young People, the 
development of Village Halls, the British Drama — and the 
Village Drama Society. Appendix II gives full statistics of grant-aided 
Borough Libraries and it will be noticed that grants are no longer to 
be made to libraries serving populations of less than 10,000, as the 
Trustees are of the opinion that such libraries, with the sanétion of the 
Board of Education, should be amalgamated with their respective 
County Libraries. Appendix IV deals with grants paid or Be ar 
in fulfilment of promises made by the Trustees, and no doubt our 
readers’ interest in the Report will centre largely inthese fully detailed 
figures of book grants. 


Library Association : County Libraries 


Section 

COUNTY LIBRARIES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
STATISTICAL REPORT, 1930-31. 

Tuts, the second report to be issued under the auspices of the Lib 

Association, records very satisfactory progress for the period prc | 

The new arrangement of the statistics under three heads, viz., Organisa- 

tion, Administration and Expenditure, is fully justified by the useful 

comparisons which result. 

In general, centres with a stock of less than 100 books are 
decreasing, though Wales and Ireland show curious exceptions ; 
while in England centres with over 2,000 books have nearly trebled. 
This is possibly because the areas served are of a more urban nature 
in England than in the other countries. Staffs are increasing though 
Sill far from that minimum laid down by the “ Committee on Book 
Provision and Maintenance for County Libraries.” One notes, too, 
with satisfaction, the rising and in some cases really high (to jud, 
by urban standards) percentage of borrowers to population. The 
general average now compares favourably with that of town libraries. 
And a rural area like Cambridge, or an urban like Middlesex, can 
proudly register about 20 per cent. Does this refle& a lack of other 
recreative distraétions, such as the urban cinema or theatre ? 

The increasing use made of the service is amply shown by the 
fa& that, roughly, 1,300,000 borrowers were issued with 30,000,000 
vols. from a stock of 3,500,000, an increase of 43 per cent. in stock and 
63 per cent. in issues. The other striking fact which emerges from 
these highly interesting tables is the amazingly low cost of the service 
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per head of the population (ranging in the different countries from 
2}d. to sd.) compared with that of borough libraries (said to average 
14d.). But clearly this is due to the smallness of establishments and 
the large amount of voluntary work. One would ask that too much 
emphasis be not laid on the disparity. For is it fair for the counties 
to expect voluntary service in perpetuity, or right for them to believe 
that such service will be adequate to a more discriminating demand ? 
In any case, the boroughs provide a vastly more comprehensive 
service. Where is the counterpart of the municipal reference library, 
to say nothing of the newsroom? Not only is it lacking, but many 
borough reference libraries find that upwards of 50 per cent. of users 
reside in county areas: Here then the boroughs pay for a service, 
which the county uses without either sharing the cost or providing 
for its own needs. 

Though it were ungracious not to appreciate the astonishi 
advance oF the system since Brown’s Manual could dismiss it wi 
barely a nod in 1920, yet an assumption of the report gives one to 
pause. Much is made of the increase in stock and issues ; but nowhere 
is there an indication of the quality. One naturally asks what propor- 
tion of the figures is purely recreational reading (in general fiction). 
To the more recently established libraries this must appear as the 
simplest way of improving their statistics to impress committees and 
other such. A few comparisons of the use made of the N.C.L. would 
seem to have a bearing on this question, too. For example, Kent, 
with a larger stock than Middlesex, borrowed over 1,600 books from 
the N.C.L., as against the latter’s 50; Surrey and Derby, each having 
approximately similar stocks, borrowed 1,732 and 370 books res- 
pectively. These instances can be multiplied. It seems that there is 
much difference in the provision of non-fiction works, some systems 
obviously relying greatly on the N.C.L. Now town library experience 
demonstrates clearly that adequate use of non-fiction works requires 
a permanent stock always available for inspection—this was, in faé, 
the impelling reason behind the “ open-access” movement. For 
most of r mankind, choosing books from a catalogue is unsatisfactory, 
whether the books are hidden behind a counter or in a repository 
miles away. Yet, as the tables show, the larger part of county library 
practice follows this method. 

Here then are two disturbing faéts. No hint of the composition 
of stocks or issues is given; and the only figures for non-fiction 
issues relate to a system far more likely, at present, to be made use of 
by the advanced student than the ordinary reader. What then of the 
latter’s cultural aspirations—to satisfy which is surely the prime 
reason for the existence of any public library? One cannot but 
wonder if this side of the work is being sacrificed to the recreational, 
which shows quicker, if more ephemeral, returns. Panem et circenses..t 
It may be that these fears are groundless. Why then, as Dewey is in 
general use, it would be simple to show the composition of stock and 
issues in main classes, and thus remove all apprehension. In his 
excellent foreword, Col. Mitchell has something to say on economy 
in these times. Were it not true economy to cencentrate on quality 
rather than quantity? And if the quality will bear comparison, wh 
not let it see the light ? T.LM. 
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